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The slavery of which he there spoke was, of course, 
the slavery of the negro. But that slavery was, and is, 
but one of several slaveries from which the individual, 
the nation, and the world must be freed before the com- 
plete regeneration of mankind can be brought to pass. 
The world is now enslaved, as the result of the experi- 
ence of years past, with one idea from which it is strug- 
gling to free itself in this supreme contest of force. It 
is the idea of the materiality of things which just now 
is occupying the public thought under the manifestation 
of war, of things martial, of the things which charac- 
terize, not the sons of God, but the savage instinct. It 
is the idea which is of things gross instead of things 
good, of things savage instead of things spiritual. 

One who walked in Nazareth said "God is Love." 2 
He also said, "If we love one another, God dwelling in 
us and His love is perfected in us." 3 Again, "If ye love 
me, keep my commandments." 4 All through His talks 
and walks His thought and command was one of Love; 
not love, but Love. This is the Love that knows no 
limitation, either objectively or territorially. It is not 
hate ; it is not selfishness ; it is not greed ; but it is Love. 
It is that Thing, that Idea, that made Christ what He 
was, that developed a Lincoln, that matured a Mc- 
Kinley, that is the secret spring of every truly great 
man or little woman. It was, it is, the Secret of Jesus, 
the very greatest Power, Force, Energy, Idea, which 
always has been, and ever will be, productive of good, 
yea, the Greatest Thing in the World ! It is the Hope 
of the World, toward which, perhaps, we are tending 
with greater speed than any of us realize. It is the 
Law, and the sooner we, individually and nationally and 
worldly, write our Declaration of Dependence to this 
thought, that much sooner will the dream of life become 
a real experience the earth over. 

While we are standing by the Flag, we will not and 
need not desert the Truth, which is Love, which is God. 



DR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY 

By JAMES L TRYON 

Few men have ever served as long and possibly no 
one has ever served more efficiently on the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society than did Dr. 
William Augustus Mowry, who died at his home in Hyde 
Park, Mass., on May 22, eighty-eight years of age. As 
one of the members of the Board in 1892, he was instru- 
mental in the choice of Dr. Trueblood as Secretary. Al- 
ways a stanch friend and intimate adviser of the late Sec- 
retary, he helped to shape the policy of the Society as 
it passed through its transition stage, from a compara- 
tively small vanguard of people working in Boston, to 
the days when, with the national headquarters moved to 
Washington, it assumed that greater leadership which 
its honorable history entitled it to exercise in the peace 
movement of America. Dr. Mowry was a member of 
the extension committee that in 1908 prepared the way 
for this change, when it reported and carried through 
the Board of Directors a plan for the reorganization of 
the American Peace Society by States, which resulted 
in the formation of State and local units in many parts 

2 1 John 4 : 8. 
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of the Union. He was also a member of a committee 
that studied the question of the proper method of teach- 
ing history in the schools, and collaborated in the prepa- 
ration of that committee's report, which had wide cir- 
culation in pamphlet form. As a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society, after 
its organization in 1911, his service, though shorter, 
was equally important in quality with that on the Na- 
tional Board. 

When over eighty years of age, when most men would 
have been of little use on a committee that was engaged 
in an energetic agitation, he was as enthusiastic as a 
youth. Broad-minded, appreciative of whatever good 
others accomplished, his step ever turned towards the 
future. With the courage of his convictions but with 
a conciliatory disposition, a ready parliamentarian but 
not a stickler for forms, he was fitted to cooperate on a 
committee to put forward, without unpleasant friction, 
a radical program destined to a substantial victory over 
conservatism. In a cause where it is easy for the 
worker in the mass to be betrayed into forgetting his 
duty to his neighbor, Dr. Mowry never lost that touch 
of sympathy which marks the friend and without which 
no reformer, however intellectual, can be truly great. 
Daily contact with men had made him a man of men. 
A soldier in his early manhood, he required a well- 
poised judgment in discriminating between what was 
sound or ephemeral in patriotism and pacificism. His 
many-sided interests prevented him from becoming a 
narrow zealot or from sterotyping his peace principles 
into a fixed platform. Without having professional 
ambitions to gratify or personal ends to serve, of spot- 
less integrity and sincere purpose, a real peacemaker 
within the folds as before the world, he leaves to the 
peace movement a record of unselfish devotion that de- 
serves to be perpetuated. 

Sketches of Dr. Mowry's life printed in the daily press 
make clear that he was a man of real destinction, and 
that the American Peace Society was fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of such recognized ability in its 
directorate. From these sketches it appears that Dr. 
Mowry was born in Uxbridge, Mass., August 13, 1829, 
was a student at Brown University 1854-57, principal 
of the Providence English High School two years later, 
and in 1864 senior principal of the English and Classi- 
cal High School in Providence, an institution which he 
established. 

Outside of the American Peace Society, Dr. Mowry 
was best known as an educator of the first rank. In 
addition to the activities above mentioned, he did serv- 
ice in an editorial capacity on two well-known maga- 
zines, The Journal of Education and The Educator, of 
which the latter was for a time his own publication. 
In and about Providence, B. I., and Boston, Mass., he 
served for some thirty years as an able member of vari- 
ous school boards and in the office of Superintendent of 
Schools. He was at different times president of the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of other educational organizations 
of note. He was a member of many societies, among 
them, The American Historical Association, The New 
England Genealogical Society, Phi Beta Kappa, The 
Loyal Legion, The American Peace Society, Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion, Barnard Club of Providence, and the Timothy 
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Ingraham Post, G. A. R. His honorary degrees were 
M. A., 1866, Brown University; Ph. D., 1882, Bates 
College; LL. D., 1906, Whitman College, State of Wash- 
ington. 



VICTORY AND PEACE 

By J. 7. SUNDERLAND 

Pbobably no one in this country or Europe who read 
the address delivered by President Wilson to the 
Senate on January 22, 1917, has forgotten that he ad- 
vocated "peace without victory" as the only ending of 
the great war that could possibly be permanent. In en- 
deavoring to make his meaning clear he added : "I am 
seeking only to face realities and to face them without 
soft concealments. Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor's terms forced upon the van- 
quished. It would be accepted in humiliation under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would have a 
sting, a resentment, a bitterness of memory upon which 
terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as 
upon quicksand." 

Was not President Wilson right? Even though we 
have ourselves plunged into the war, and indeed all the 
more because we have done so, is it not important for us 
to ponder his words ? 

I am aware that his utterance has been severely criti- 
cised in some quarters, and even sneered at. But is 
there not reason to believe that the future will recognize 
it as one of the profoundest (as well as one of the 
bravest) words spoken by any statesman in our times? 
The declaration was based upon the very deepest laws 
of the human mind existing and operative in all nations. 
Peace without victory on either side — that is to say, 
peace concluded because desired by both sides, because 
both sides had come to realize the futility, waste, and 
crime of further hostilities — and with concessions on 
both sides, would leave the least possible bitterness in 
both, and consequently the least possible reason for the 
two to arm still more heavily in preparation for a future 
struggle still more desperate. 

Whereas, if either side won a decisive victory and 
forced a humiliating peace upon the other, the almost 
certain result would be, on the part of the victor, pride, 
arrogance, an increased sense of his own irresistible 
might, and, therefore, a powerful temptation to push his 
conquest still further; and, on the part of the van- 
quished, chagrin, anger, and a determination to begin at 
once the creation of still larger armies and navies in 
preparation for future revenge. 

It is worthy of note that this position taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson is also the precise position occupied by the 
leading and responsible socialists of this country, and 
for the most part also by the socialists of the world. 
They believe that a clear victory for either side would 
fill all Europe with ineradicable hate, and its future 
with increased armaments and with fighting even more 
terrible than in the past. But a drawn battle they be- 
lieve would open the eyes of all nations to the utter 
futility of war, and act as a strong and enduring check 
upon future temptations to draw the sword. 

Let no one say that persons who take this position are 
therefore on the side of Germany. They are no more 
on the side of Germany than was President Wilson when 
he uttered his great words. On the contrary, most of 



them are strongly with the Allies. But they want a 
peace which, when it comes, will last; and they believe 
that here is to be found the indispensable condition of 
the only peace which will not turn the whole world, 
America included, into an armed camp, with other 
Armageddons, even more terrible than the present one, 
sure to follow in the not distant future. 

Any one who looks at all deeply into the relations of 
cause and effect should be able to see that the most im- 
portant of all possible conditions to be borne in mind in 
seeking a European peace, is to secure it on such a basis 
as will leave all parties concerned least desirous of fur- 
ther war, least stung to resentment and revenge, best 
able to live, and most, desirous of living, in future 
friendship and cooperation with one another. If Amer- 
ica allows herself to forget this, will it not be a mistake 
of the most disastrous character ? The President's great 
words should not be forgotten by us or by any of the 
other nations. 



JOHN FREDERICK HANSON 

By S. L HANSON 

With the death of John Frederick Hanson the 
American Peace Society loses one of its most 
earnest workers. In his triple capacity as preacher, re- 
former, and pacifist, he won wherever he went respect 
for the cause which he so unflaggingly promoted, and 
brought to the Society, which he represented wholly in 
a voluntary capacity, many who have since become its 
firm supporters. His field of endeavor was mainly in 
Iowa, South Dakota, and Oregon, but he had many calls 
beyond these limits, and the whole compass of his range 
of influence is difficult to measure today. 

Mr. Hanson was born in 1841, a native of Stavanger, 
Norway. At the age of fifteen he came to America with 
his parents, and settled in the State of Iowa. His early 
youth was marked by the privations and hardships inci- 
dent to pioneer life; but despite these he endeavored, 
mainly by his own efforts and amidst the most meagre 
of opportunities, to continue the education begun in the 
public schools of his native town. His love of reading 
and a retentive memory were his great aids in laying 
the foundations of a broad culture which was the charac- 
teristic of his later years. 

His devotion to the ideals of peace may be said to have 
had its beginning at the age of seventeen, when he left 
the established church under the auspices of which he 
had received his primary education and became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. In the face of his diffi- 
culties with a new language he determined for the min- 
istry of his chosen faith, and in the year 1868 was re- 
warded by recognition of his gifts and devotion. In 
that year he was called and recorded a minister of the 
gospel, in which capacity he served faithfully for nearly 
half a century. 

Mr. Hanson gave a warm place in his heart to the 
reforms of the day. The temperance cause owes as 
much to his untiring and courageous zeal as does the 
peace movement; and in this work his influence was felt 
abroad also. The organization, many years ago, of tem- 
perance reform in Denmark was mainly due to his ef- 
forts, of which high recognition was accorded him at 
his attendance upon the celebration of the thirty-fifth 
anniversarv of that reform in 1914. 



